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the 26th Anniversary Meeting 


this Association Des Moines 


1948, discussed the “Emotional 


Problems and Education Hospital- 
ized Children.” This paper was pub- 
lished abridged form the 
Journal Pediatrics February, 
1949. that time stressed the fact 
that most children who 
ized with subacute chronic illnesses 
and are educable far age and in- 
telligence are concerned seem re- 
quire education part their normal 
development. discussed the fact that 
the problems separation from the 
pital personnel and other patients are 
hindrances the children accepting 
teaching. Once these difficulties are 
overcome, the main problems are those 
hospital staff attitudes reflected 
the children and, less so, the basic 
neurotic difficulties the child. 
pointed out the need obtain greater 
staff cooperation hospital order 
for the teacher operate more ef- 
fectively. the paper 
stressed the necessity team work 
effective aid helping the ex- 
ceptional child. 


emphasis has always been 
the team effort the most important 
factor the treatment the excep- 
tional child. The parents, physician, 
teacher, nurse, physical therapist, oc- 
cupational therapist, psychologist, 
social worker, matter how skilled, 
cannot alone accomplish for the child 
what the team group can achieve. 


Harold Greenberg 


I’ve felt times that would accept 
less skilled people any all 
these fields greater skill meant 
sacrifice co-operation with the 
child’s other therapists. 

Today would like discuss the 
problems the most important mem 
bers the team—the parents. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PARENTS OF 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


For many years parents crippled 
children had struggle them- 
selves with almost one turn to. 
the turn the century there 
was awakening interest chiefly 
among physicians who undertook 
study the problems these children 
and presented new knowledge regard- 
ing their care. Inspired the suc- 
cess these physicians, social agen- 
cies and private individuals attacked 
the problems broad front and 
developed national movement for 
the care crippled children. 

all this endeavor the emphasis 
was mainly the child. was large- 
due child psychiatry, which em- 
phasizes the importance 
child relationships, that the emphasis 
was shifted include helping the 
parents. Unless child feels secure 
his environment likely de- 
velop emotional difficulties which can 
handicapping physical dis- 
ability. 

*Presented meeting International Coun- 


cil Exceptional Children, March 20, 1950, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GREENBERG, M.D., Senior Staff Member the Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search, Chicago, Illinois. 
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purpose today outline the 
problems parents and have or- 
ganized material around four main 
areas: (1) cause, (2) signs trouble, 
(3) prevention, and (4) treatment. 


NORMAL NEEDS OF PARENTS 


All parents have certain needs which 
can only met their children. 
First the basic need for the satis- 
faction which paternity brings and 
second, the opportunity give their 
children warmth, security, and de- 
velopment the social group. The 
third need which children satisfy 
the parents’ wish teach and aid 
them during their development. 


INFLUENCES OF CULTURAL CHANGES ON 
PARENTS AND FAMILIES 


The scaling down the family 
one, two, three children, which 
development recent years, while 
may have positive results that 
enables the parents provide more 
adequately for their children, has been 


some detriment the parents the 


crippled child. the days when fam- 
ilies were large the mother, one 
child was handicapped, still had 
number children whom pin 
her hopes for the future, but the moth- 
two children, one whom 
crippled, can only look one non- 
disabled child accomplish what she 
had hoped for her children. 

Another cultural factor which de- 
serves mention the matter train- 
ing girls for motherhood. the pres- 
ent time there decided trend to- 
ward women taking more active role 
business, the professions, and the 
arts and sciences. This trend raises 
important issue. When there re- 
sentment the mother’s part result- 
ing from this conflict between mar- 
riage and career, may expres- 


sed the form irritation with the 
husband and children. Also, when 
mothers arrange have their children 
cared for maids housekeepers 
order keep with their careers, 
they often feel guilty, lest they are 
not being good mothers. Fathers have 
not felt these cultural pressures 
keenly. matter fact, the fa- 
thers our generation seem much 
more interested their children and 
take far more active role with their 
children than did the fathers gen- 
eration ago. 


INDIVIDUAL PARENTAL PROBLEMS 


addition the pressure cul- 
tural and social changes 
fluence the family, have the spe- 
cific parental neurotic and character 
disorders which play their 
causing family disturbance. 
listing the word “parent” used be- 
cause the influence emotional 
disturbance the father may just 
far reaching the same distur- 
bance the mother. 


Narcissism: 


The narcissistic parent the 
centered, overly selfish, often exhib- 
itionistic person who has children only 
satisty her self-interest. Her atti- 
tude that child who says, 
what can do! Aren’t smart?” Par- 
ental feeling for the child min- 
imum and the child must constantly 
giving the parent serve her 
selfish need. 


Rejection and Overprotection: 


Any parent will times overpro- 
tect child and other times reject 
him. only when there intense 
rejection with without the com- 
pensatory overprotection (expressed 
such warnings as, “Don’t walk 
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the sidewalk, you might fall and hurt 
your head,” five-year-old child, 
“Don’t get the swing, you might 
twelve year old, other 
words, the anxious, nagging, attitude 
trating child) that consider 
the parent need help. The re- 
jecting attitude of, didn’t want this 
child, anyway, and now see 
cripple,” often results intense guilt. 
Parents who, for any various rea- 
sons, have not wanted child, often 
believe that their attitude has 
exerted some magical influence the 
child the uterus that has been 
born deformed retarded. 


Parents Identification Their 


Children with Their Own Siblings: 

When, over the years, parent has 
not been able resolve the difficulty 
had with sibling, his feeling may 
reflected his attitude toward that 
sibling represented his own 
child. For example, father who had 
been, child, intensely jealous 
his little sister may antagonistic 
toward, irritated by, or—in com- 


pensating attitude—far too anxious 


about his own second child, especially 


may provoke the child’s older brother 
tease her, play the two against each 
other situations where the brother 
bound win, and purposely incite 
the sister overindulging the broth- 


behavior, constantly saying, will get 
more than sister and will get 
back her.” Since the root the 
father’s conflict cannot 
without treatment, the constant ten- 
sion presses him attempt without 
success resolve the problem again 
and again, which course, makes for 
trouble the home. 


Parents Who Identify Children 


with Themselves: 


When parent has not been able 
child resolve conflict with 
his own parents satisfactorily may 
attempt resolve this conflict with 
one his own children. Thus may 
see two children the same fam- 
ily one well adjusted and the other 
very disturbed. This seems occur 
more often with the oldest child. The 
tension generated the conflict 
drained off this child while the feel- 
ings directed toward the other chil- 
dren are normal and healthy. 


mother who, child, competed 
with her brothers for her father’s af- 
fection had many masculine character 
traits. Since they were conflict with 
her femininity, she was alternately 
attacking, hostile, nasty, irritable, se- 
ductive, overprotective, 
izing toward her oldest son. many 
ways represented her, her bad 
qualities which she forced herself 
live out through her child, and yet 
tried deny. The constant conflict 
between mother and 
the draining off the mother’s ten- 
sion, but the child developed neuro- 
tic character structure. 


Feelings inadequacy: 


Inadequacy often the result 
parent’s infantilizing attitude toward 
child and some cases the de- 
preciation the role the sex which 
the child belongs plays the world. 
husband who constantly belittles his 
wife may find that his daughter, when 
she has children her own, has dif- 
ficulty feeling adequate about car- 
ing for them. parent, especially 
mother, who feels very inadequate 
will have great deal difficulty 
dealing with child with cerebral 
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palsy. The myriad training details, 
the necessary visits the physician, 
physical therapists, and schools, over- 
whelm her. Her child will naturally 
suffer from the lack adequate treat- 
ment and training. 


Infantile Attitudes: 


Immature parents, particularly, have 
with handicapped children. 
Because their immaturity, they 
cannot help identifying with the help- 
less child and cannot permit them- 
selves help him develop and ma- 
ture. see these parents justifying 
their keeping the child home 
baby pet. This ideal solution 
for these parents since the normal 
child refuses infantilized. 
gets irritated, annoyed, 
poorly the group. One can sense 
the satisfaction and pleasure these 
immature parents crippled child 
their argument, love take 
care him, he’s helpless and needs 
so. can’t ever let him out 
into the world. He’d pushed 
around.” listen these par- 
ents, realize that they are really 
talking about the helpless infant 
themselves and are satisfying vicar- 
iously this part themselves 
overprotecting their handicapped 
child. 


Masochism: (This term means 
desire for punishment.) 


When masochistic mothers have 
handicapped child, they feel that they 
deserve him and accept him with 
much ease and lack disturbance that 
wonder how can possibly that 
the mother never irked all the 
trouble and work the child entails. 
sometimes seems that them the 
crippled child acts just punish- 
ment satisfy their unconscious guilt. 


These mothers, their permissiveness 
and through allowing the child too 
much acting out, may develop him 
too great feeling guilt. 


Compulsiveness: 


This character trait expressed 
exaggeration orderliness, clean- 
liness, and thriftiness. Compulsive par- 
ents—and this particularly true 
mothers—disturb the handicapped 
child not permitting free play and 
relaxed movement. When conformity 
overly stressed the spastic child, 
the youngster becomes tense and un- 
able relax his muscles and joints 
freely. especially unfortunate for 
the handicapped child develop com- 
pulsive character traits since, out 
fear for his own safety and need 
watch himself, already restrict- 
ing himself. 


These are the chronically frightened 
parents who are usually depressed and 


give their children feeling un- 


certainty about themselves 
future. This attitude adds 
handicapped child’s 
cause already experiences anxiety 
over his illness. 

This completes the psychological 
disorders, but two problems which are 
not the nature character dis- 
order need mentioning. One, the ab- 


death divorce causes varying 


grees disturbance the child since 
both parents are necessary the 
normal development children. The 
other, parents with severe physical 
handicap such blindness deaf- 
ness, must cause the child dis- 
turbed some degree, but this situa- 
tion has had little study and warrants 
efforts research. 
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EFFECT HANDICAPPED CHILD 
NORMAL MOTHER 


limiting this section the 
mother since she has assume most 
the care the child, but should 
remembered that the father can 
affected the same way the moth- 
er. 

The first two factors which affect 
the mother are disappointment and 
reaction the birth disabled 
child. Parents want and have right 
expect normal, healthy children 
would seem pollyannaish for 
parent say, “Oh, makes dif- 
ference whatsoever.” Certainly 
makes difference. 

Shame the result the hurt 
mother’s pride being woman 
since she feels that birth injuries and 
congenital defects are reflection 
her completeness capacity. When 
youngster crippled later child- 
hood, the mother full regrets that 
she was not more “careful.” 

Disappointment and shame conflict 
with mother’s pride and her wish 
good job that resentment over 
her situation may become quite in- 
tense and create tension which has 
great help will permit the mother 
unload irritations and annoyances 
him without retaliating. This feel- 


ing usually hidden and expressed 
disguised form. For example, 


father reported that when got home 


from work one night, his wife com- 


plained, “I’m tired today. Why 
don’t you help more? You stay 


that cool office while work here 


” 


another night the 
mother burst out with, “Mrs. Jones, 
the new neighbor across the street, 


horrible. I’d like show her! She 


like dog. 


was nasty, the way she talked about 
our friends. I’m certainly not going 
put myself out for the 
last sentence the mother expressed 
her resentment toward her child 
substituting the neighbor that her 
unconscious complaint would be, “I’m 
not going put myself out for Mary 
(her handicapped child).” see 
the tension may drained off 
neighbors, domestic help, the other 
children, Mary herself. 

The third factor the loss pride 
independence when outside help 
required. Most mothers prefer doing 
things themselves and often 
blow their pride when they have 
depend completely outside agen- 
cies for much help handling 
handicapped child. 

fourth factor the conflict every 
mother feels when she has give 
time the handicapped child which 
she feels the other children need. 


challenge read, study, and appraise 
new ideas entirely foreign the 
mother and which were not among 
the things her mother taught her. 
The training mother her 
mother was limited the art rais- 
ing normal children. With the pres- 
ence crippled child, mother 
must able alter her thinking 
and change her technic suit the 
child and the problem. Most mothers 
are able quite elastic about 
normal children, but far more elas- 
ticity, flexibility, and ingenuity are 
required understand and help 
crippled child. 


sixth factor the drain made 
upon the mother’s emotional bank 
the child’s demands. Normally, 
mother has great deal give 
child, but when the child crippled— 
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and especially this true with those 
handicapped later childhood—the 
demands the child upon the mother 
may intense. When the mother’s 
emotional bank seriously depleted, 
she becomes irritable, easily exhaust- 
ed, and physically sick. The father 
must watch for signs that the mother 
becoming overtaxed and assist her 
arranging for her ask for help, 
take vacation, see her physician. 

seventh factor the mother’s frus- 
tration being tied down the home. 
Severely handicapped children greatly 
restrict mother’s activities. When 
large families were vogue, she 
could get help from the older chil- 
dren. Nowadays this help not often 
available within the family. 

The eighth factor the financial and 
other sacrifices that have made. 
not easy for parents who have 
planned their future give long- 
hoped-for trips, the home they planned 
buy, the purchase house- 
hold convenience, all for the sake 
handicapped child. Yet society frowns 
those who not make these sac- 
rifices and applauds those who do. The 
secret resentment parents who sac- 
rifice much must accepted and 
understood. seems that so- 
ciety should not expect parents give 
too much for child. When this 
happens, their usually 
turns upon the child. With clearer 
recognition this problem case work- 
ers are helping parents limit their 
sacrifices and accept outside help. 

These are the main, but 
means the only, factors influencing the 
normal mother. 


THE CHILD’S NEEDS 


complete the picture, would 
like briefly discuss the needs 
these crippled children, their reac- 


tions the crippling itself, and 
their parents’ attitude. 

All children need warmth, security, 
protection, understanding, and op- 
portunity learn become adults. 
this respect all children are alike 
except that the handicapped child 
needs more understanding and more 
acceptance the parents. needs 
feel that his parents 
him his and 
that they accept him and 
not for what accomplish. 
The question always asking him- 
self is, “No matter what wrong, will 
they still love me?” When realizes 
that they do, his feelings difference 
can limited the realism the 
handicap itself. When the dis- 
ability added the discomfort 
ing unloved, child’s handicap can 
greater barrier good relation- 
ships with others than need 
happy child able feel the 
boy who said, “Sure, got this paral- 
ysis legs and can’t get around 
easy play baseball, but that doesn’t 
make any difference. can score- 
keeper the game and have fun. 
Besides, parents don’t care wheth- 
can can’t these things. They 
love just the same. They want 
what want and enjoy doing 


grow 


can 


CHILDREN’S REACTIONS THE 
CRIPPLING ITSELF 


Crippling produces change en- 
ergy direction the child. the 
birth injured, energy directed 
the injured areas the brain and 
the affected muscles, and 
joints. This means that there less 
energy available for emotional growth. 
However, this seems less dis- 
turbing these children than 
those crippled later life. The birth 
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injured appear more satisfied since 
their energy never had free outlet. 
But five-year-old boy with severe 
polio paralysis, the crippling not 
only physical but there blocking 
the main outlet aggression due 
paralysis this muscles. 
certain amount the blocked energy 
used overcome the handicap, but 
there much left which must 
drained off some fashion will 
have unhappy, irritable, and later, 
highly neurotic crippled child. five 
year old likes have his play limited. 
needs expend energy and learn 
things when blocked, must 
help him direct out into some 
healthy channel. 


WHAT CAN PARENTS PREVENT 
THESE PROBLEMS? 


general, prevention problems 
depends the ability parents 
accept their feelings resentment, 
shame, and hurt pride. These are na- 
tural human reactions and need not 
hidden away buried. When 
mother tearfully confides some feel- 
ing resentment shame regarding 
handicapped child, the attitude and 
answer the physician and case 
worker is, “Sure, most parents feel 
that way. That’s natural reaction.” 


second step the program the 
mother’s assumption responsibility 
for finding sources from which she 
can learn thoroughly about the cause, 
treatment, and outlook her child’s 
handicap. also the responsibility 
the public make these places 
known the mother. 


third step prevention dis- 
covering the child’s needs and seeking 
ways meet them which would prove 
most beneficial him. This requires 
wise understanding the mother’s 
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part and some help from those who 
have worked with these children and 
have specialized understanding their 
needs. 

fourth step for parents get 
know the parents other children 
similarly handicapped. 
parents sympathetic understanding 
arises which mutually comforting 
and allows for discharge feeling 
where better understood than 
with relatives and neighbors. also 
permits exchange of- ideas and 
techniques and the forming group 
which can act unit toward push- 
ing certain programs for their chil- 
dren. 


WHAT CAN A DISTURBED PARENT DO? 


addition the steps have out- 
lined, can discuss his difficulty 
with his physician and upon his ad- 
vice seek psychiatric case work 
help. 

parent too disturbed, must 
helped accept placement the 
child foster home institu- 
tion. Many disturbed mother can 
take care the 
child, but crippled child just too 
great strain for her. The problem 
here getting the mother per- 
mit her child placed for she may 
conflict over what she considers 
her failure with her child and the 
social pressures brought upon her 
keep it, the one hand, and the 
painful tension her own disturb- 
ance, the other. placement, 
pressure both mother and child can 
placed foster home institution, 
should given careful explana- 
tion the reasons for the placement 
and helped express his feelings 
about it, for separation can 

(Continued page 23) 
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Rorschach Study the Gifted Child 


Survey the Literature* 


INTRODUCTION 


Stanford studies gifted chil- 

dren have been significant stimu- 
lating interest intellectually superior 
children. Terman’s contributions this 
area have extended far back 1904 
(48), long before the Stanford research 
actually was under way. Because the 
intellectual superiority gifted chil- 
dren was prominent among their 
characteristics, and because the rela- 
tive lag the development and appli- 
cation techniques for studying per- 
sonality factors other than intellectual 
level, little work has been done 
these other very significant factors 
personality. Yet, the such 
study has been emphasized num- 


need for 
ber investigators (26, 34, 46, 48). 
Following the introduction the 
Rorschach method technique for 
studying personality structure, this 
method has developed one the 
leading devices designed for such study. 
his original experiments 
diagnostic test based percep- 
tion” 1911, Rorschach, Swiss psy- 
chiatrist, developed his research the 
next ten years and published the 
Psychodiagnostik 1921. the period 
since its introduction, the Rorschach 
method studying personality has 
been widely used with nearly every 
type population sample that there 
now bibliography nearly 1000 
references the Rorschach technique. 


Among these many reports there 


Ivan Norman Mensh 


are number studies Rorschach 
factors children (10, 11, 12, 14, 17, 
18, 20, 22, 23, 28, 37) ranging age 
from the preschool level through the 
adolescent years. these 
studies all levels recognize certain 
the 
Rorschach method with children. Beck 
(3), Hertz (16), Swift (47), 


ers have written the need for sys- 


the evaluation 


and oth- 
tematic study children means 


the Rorschach technique and_ for 
norms for this age range. Further, be- 
cause the Rorschach test principal- 
clinical instrument, most the 


children be- 


literature 

havior problems varying degrees 
severity. Fortunately, there have been 
studies children within the normal 


exhibiting 


range intelligence and adjustment, 
and some these studies extend into 
the range the superior level in- 
tellectual status. 


THE RORSCHACH METHOD APPLIED TO 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Despite Terman’s long-range program 
and the increasing awareness the 
problem optimum recognition, train- 
ing, and utilization the gifted, only 
with 
Many studies have 


handful studies have 


ported which 


the gifted child. 


*Thanks are due Professor Richards, 
Northwestern University, and Professor 
Strang, Columbia University, for their edi- 
torial advice. 


Ivan Ph.D., Assistant Professor Medical Psychology, Department 
Neuropsychiatry, Washington University Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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examined Rorschach factors 
dividuals superior intellectual level 
(cf. Bibliography), but survey 
the Rorschach literature indicated only 
four reports the Rorschach meth- 
with very superior, gifted, chil- 
dren (7, 13, 34). the area 


adjustment, particularly regards 
17. the interaction intellect and affect 
the personality (Beck), that the 
Rorschach method may have much 
offer, just has proved its value 
older age groups. 
What are the findings concerning 
Rorschach factors the gifted child, 
the indicators level adjustment 
the educational, personal, 
spheres behavioral interaction? 
for These are sought the responses 
be- the ten ink-blots the Rorschach 
method, and have been analyzed since 
time Oberholzer, Beck, 
Klopfer, Hertz, and many others. 
be- Hertz (15, 34) has written, the re- 
sponses the blots are classified 
four ways answer these four 
nal questions: What was the mode 
manner apperception (Whole, 
Detail, rare Detail)? What was 
the quality lying behind the response? 
Was form (F), movement (M), 
more these (FC, CF, etc)? 
What was the What was seen 
‘am (Human, Animal, etc.)? Was there 
the originality (O) the response (or 
Popular response)?” These are the 
nly categories response which will 
re- presented the studies about 
reported. 
ave 
recent evaluation Carlson (7) 
special class for children su- 
abilities included case histories, 
observations, reports par- 
and teachers, standardized psy- 
chological tests, projective tech- 
3ER 1950 


niques, including the Rorschach. Per- 
sonality evaluations were made 
children experimental group and 
control group. Chronological 
age range was both groups; 
(Stanford-Binet 1916 Revision) 
ranged 129-159 the experimental 
group and 129-152 control 
group. The children were evaluated 


three sub-groups: “fairly well- 
adjusted” special class members, 
controls), with healthy patterns the 
Rorschach and other personality items; 
group II. from the special class 
and controls), children whose “per- 
sonality and behavior 
peared have etiological relation- 
ship with superior intelligence, and 

whose cases high intellectual 
capacity accentuated the existing mal- 
with problems exag- 
gerated inferiority feelings, extreme 
intolerance, excessive daydreaming, 
solitary play activities, inability 
work cooperatively group, ex- 
treme tenseness, and tendency wor- 
and fret; and group III boys 
the special class and one the con- 
trol group), children 
havior “etiology had little connection 
with the fact superiority,” neurotic 
children who should have 
tensive psychotherapy, but for whom, 
for various reasons, individual therapy 
was not available. Personality evalua- 
tions were repeated the end the 
third year the project, before the 
controls had the special class educa- 
tion, and again the end the 
fourth year when all children had 
been the class for least year. 
With one exception the evaluations 
indicated improvement generally after 
special class attendance. The excep- 
tion was the year old 
sadistic youngster 
celiac disease for the first seven years 


suffering from 
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his life. Under psychotherapy 
time the report, the boy gave 
Rorschach pattern revealing 
liant creative intelligence strik- 
ing the markedly dysphoric hu- 
man responses.” age eight the 
boy’s Rorschach had given the same 
pattern (7, 658). 

Klopfer and Margulies report the 
Rorschach record child 
nursery school age—Candice, whose 
was 140 2-9, 131 3-9, and 
when five years age. The Rorschach 
records during her three years the 
nursery school showed responses 
mainly the form confabulation, 
not emphasized, per cent, con- 
cepts trees and dogs, animal names, 
spontaneity and creativeness (28, 22). 

The one report which 
cifically with Rorschach characteris- 
tics the gifted child that Gair. 
She studied seven-year olds 
class for gifted children, Stanford- 
Binet range 135-174, mean 146. 
The Rorschach records were compared 
with those 131 children rang- 
ing from below average above av- 
rage, but not superior. These children, 
ages 5-11, were examined Stavrianos 
(44). The comparison yielded several 
differences between the two groups 
(the number subjects the vari- 
ous categories was “too small draw 
any definite statistical conclusions”): 
the number responses the 
very superior group above expecta- 
tion for the chronological age. this 
group gives more and fewer re- 
sponses than the average child the 
same and higher the very 
superior children show greater ma- 
turity their use F%, and FC, 
but also have increase re- 
sponses the emotional de- 
velopment the superior seven-year 
old children does not keep pace with 


their intellectual 
wider range interests shown 
content than shown average 
children. the pattern the re- 
sponses indicates that the very su- 
perior group well adjusted, and this 
pattern related maturity 
judged the teacher. (13, p.31 ff.). 

Swift reported study pre- 
school children whose intellectual level 
ranged from normal very superior, 
mean the superior range 125, 
and found significant correlations be- 
tween various scoring categories the 
Rorschach and mental and chronolog- 
ical age. Sex differences also were 
observed for the three- six-year old 
children. Scoring categories found 
related (at the level signifi- 
cance) chronological age included 
A%, and sum the movement re- 
sponses; those related (at the and 
levels confidence) mental 
age included W%, and F%. The 


girls (45 the children) gave 


more and Object responses, higher 


D%, higher average per cent re- 
sponses cards VIII-X, and more 
responses, but rejected more cards 
than the boys. compared re- 
sponses older children, the group 
rejected fewer cards, gave more re- 
sponses color, and these color re- 
sponses appear earlier than movement 
and shading responses (47, ff). 

Another investigation was made 
Davidson. with children higher in- 
tellectual level and chronological age 
These “bright children,” from pub 
lic and private school, ages 9-14 
ranged from 120 200 IQ. The 
Rorschach method was used “to 
tain description the personality 
structure,” together with measures 
attitudes, activities, 
wishes, problems, fears, and dreams 


interests, 
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Rorschach findings the 102 su- 
perior and very superior children are 
summarized follows: Very 
bright children show good deal 
variation personality pattern. 
These children are variable degree 
adjustment. the average, they 
show good adjustment and only very 
small per cent can considered 
seriously maladjusted. The 
children group reveal personality 
traits which are close the average 
any normal, healthy group with 
only few exceptions. When com- 
pared random group adoles- 
cents, these very bright children show 
superiority the traits revealed 
the following Rorschach scores: 
number and quality the whole re- 
sponses, which indicate superior ca- 
pacity abstract thinking, gen- 
eralize and draw conclusions, and 
combine separate details into mean- 
ingful wholes; number and quality 
the human 
which denote the possession rich 
inner life, creative ability, and 
maturity relationship oneself; 
the number original concepts, which 
manifest the capacity original 
thinking, and create and use new 
concepts; and finally, the large 
number color responses, which sig- 
nifies unusual responsiveness outer 
stimuli (9, 107 ff.). 

Ford’s recent study included young 
children the preschool and first- and 
second-grade levels, age 3-8, range 
90-157, mean 124. The mean IQ’s 
for the various grades were 124, 122, 
and 128, respectively, all the su- 


movement responses, 


perior level and including some very 


superior children terms mental 


age. The Rorschach records indicated 


the following relationships: 
tions were the order .25 .68 be- 
tween mental age and 
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C-sum, Obj, and (or- 
ganization links, term suggested 
Ford indicate the number ver- 
balized logical connections within 
response within record). The 
relationships between the above de- 
terminants and were considerably 
lower than the relationships between 
these determinants and mental age. 
This discrepancy may accounted 
for the fact that the determinants 
were shown increase with chron- 
ological age well with mental 
age. Since the chronological 
the very superior group was slightly 
lower than that the superior group, 
this would have the effect lowering 
the relationship between the various 
determinants. responses are not 
related intelligence measured 
the Stanford-Binet; Obj, and 
are more closely related intelligence 
than any the other determinants 
except %F-+. responses, scored 
the basis adolescent-adult norms, 
are not related social conformity 
measured the Olson scale. 
Because the very high found 
the records young children, some 
modification Rorschach’s theory 
test used with young children (12, 

Margulies examined two groups 
13-year old adolescents, one group 
consisting successful students, the 
second consisting unsuccessful stu- 
dents (34). The range IQ’s was 
110-155, the superior level, but the 
very superior, except for few, were 
screened out. separate report 
given for the very superior group, 
comparisons were made between the 
successful and unsuccessful. The lat- 
ter gave more signs color and shad- 
ing shock, fewer responses, more 
responses, and fewer signs ad- 
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justment (based Davidson’s 
signs, 10). 

Hertz examined 300 junior high 
school students developing Rorsch- 
ach norms for adolescent age group. 
The age range was 12-16, the range 
was 70-139 with the 300 the 
superior and very superior levels. 
Hertz concluded from her analysis that 
the Rorschach records 
lescents “correspond general 
those reported Rorschach for adults 
(405, 117 whom were normals, the 
others mentally disordered), and 
those published three other in- 
vestigators for similar age groups 
(Behn-Eschenburg’s 209 adolescents 
13-15 years, Lopfe’s 120 ten-thir- 
teen year olds, and Loosli-Usteri’s 
ten-twelve year old children). The 
discrepancies which occur places 
probably can accounted for the 
fact that the present group high 
average group.” (14, ff.). Here 
again there are separate data for 
the.very superior, the gifted children. 

another study Hertz, 137 ado- 
lescents, ages 14-15, were studied with 
particular attention the movement 
responses the Rorschach records. 
was “concluded that when M’s occur 
with good forms, organization, good 
originality and response details, 
superior ability definitely indicated. 
Especially from the combination 
with organization detail responses, 
and with good original answers, very 
superior abilities may inferred.” 
(19, 106) 


SUMMARY 


The literature indicates three major 
factors must considered evaluat- 
ing Rorschach factors the responses 
gifted children. First, there are the 
qualitatively and 


found Carlson, Davidson, Ford, 
Gair, Hertz and her co-workers, Klop- 
fer and his co-workers, Margulies, 
Swift, and others. Secondly, the dif- 
ferences. responses different age 
levels and between the sexes must 
evaluated along with the preceding 
factor superior responses. This cau- 
tion has been emphasized Beck, 
Dunmire, Hertz and Baker, Hertzman 
and Margulies, Paulsen, Vorhaus, and 
other Rorschach workers. 
there now are tentative norms for 
children, from the preschool level 
through post-adolescence, and for IQ’s 
throughout the range intelligence 
from mental deficiency through the 
very superior, gifted, levels. These 
have been reported Beck, Hertz, 
Klopfer, and many others (more than 
half references 
listed here contain tentative norms for 
various samplings our child popu- 
lation). 

any evaluation then, the Rorsch- 


ach responses the gifted child must 


weighed within the frame work 
these empirical findings. There 
general agreement that the Rorschach 
method real assistance inves- 
tigating personality structure, 
ticularly where interactions the af- 
fect and intellect not provide per- 
sonally and socially adjustive 
and balances” (Beck). 
view indicates, have made but 
beginning studying the Rorschach 
factors the gifted child. There 
much do, Terman and Oden 
well summarized their conclusions 
concerning achievement the gifted: 


At. any rate, have seen that intellect 
and achievement are far from perfectly 
correlated. Why this so, what circum- 
stances affect the fruition human talent 
are questions such transcendent import- 
ance that they should investigated 
every method that promises the slightes 
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reduction our present ignorance. lit- 
tle know about our available sup- 
ply potential genius, the environmental 
factors that favor hinder its expression, 
the emotional compulsions that give dy- 
namic quality, the personality distor- 
tions that make dangerous. (48, 352) 
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Cerebral Palsied Children 


many years ago, the days 

the Medici, young sculptor 
was given beautiful piece Carrara 
marble, white the driven snow. 
the seclusion his studio the young 
man sat for many days before the 
marble looking it, stroking it, and 
From intended 
statue 


praying over it. 
chisel the most beautiful 
ever made. The day finally came 
prepared begin work. With one 
thrust the chisel this young sculp- 
tor ruined the marble. his eyes, 
there was nothing left. pushed 
the marble one side his studio 
where remained for long time; 
did not have the heart throw 
away. Then one day order rid 
himself what thought was his 
greatest failure, had the marble 
thrown into the city refuse. There 
lay for many years until was 
completely covered with mire. 

One day another sculptor came 
along this path and happened kick 
this piece dirt-covered rock. 
noticed that was not ordinary 
rock, and found 
that was piece Carrara marble. 
There, just the young sculptor be- 
fore him, too sat before and 
prayed over it. When felt that 
was equipped work the marble, 
took his chisel and began. He, too, 


wanted make statue that would 


upon examination, 


Beatrice Gore 


credit civilization. For many 
years worked, and from this cast- 
off piece, Michaelangelo created the 
“Boy David”, the most beautiful piece 
statuary existence today. 

So, too, has been with cerebral 
palsy. until the last ten fifteen 
years can think many the 
cerebral palsied children pieces 
Carrara marble that have been cast- 
off and forgotten and thought 
failures. Many them 
hidden the young sculptor had hid- 
Then, 
Michaelangelo, group people real- 
ized that what had been cast off and 
forgotten 
through hard work, willing and skilled 


marble. with 


hands into real people 
make great contribution our civ- 
ilization. 

order secure this opportunity 
for the cerebral palsied, great many 
things had come pass. Legisla- 
tion had provide the financial sup- 
port and the laws which would en- 
able these children receive what 
was their right. Schools and school 
personnel had made conscious 
their responsibilities for the educa- 
tion this type child. Health or- 
ganizations had become more aware 
this problem. Parents had 
educated realize that their children 
were not failures and the parents had 
realize that they were not failures 
themselves for creating child with 
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this handicap. Society had in- 
formed the meaning cerebral 
palsy and what the condition connotes. 
All all, everyone had made 
aware that these cast-off children were 
really like piece 
marble. 

California began work for the 
cerebral palsied passing the 1945 
Legislature bill for $1,000,000 spe- 
cifically for the care, treatment, and 
education cerebral palsied children. 
This million dollars was allocated 
the State Department Education and 
the State Department Public Health. 
Each department was given specific 
gram that would suit the needs 
youngsters. The 
State Department Education was 
made responsible for the following 
three factors: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TWO DIAGNOSTIC 
AND TREATMENT CLINICS 


The northern California clinic lo- 
cated the University California 
Hospital, San Francisco, and south- 
ern California, Orthopaedic Hospital 
and Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles, 
combine give this service. Through 
these clinics can offered expert di- 
agnoses for all children with cerebral 
palsy. This measure itself 
great importance. Many parents 
cerebral palsied children had traveled 
the length and breadth the United 
States and many Europe 
seeking diagnoses for their children. 
Here, last, they could come and 
receive diagnoses plus recommenda- 
tions for treatment and education. The 
diagnostic clinics are made 
medical director, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, speech thera- 
pists, social workers 
gists, all whom are trained spe- 


times 


cifically the ways treating cere- 
bral palsied children. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO RESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOOLS FOR CEREBRAL 
PALSIED CHILDREN 


The school for northern California 
temporarily located Redwood City; 
the school for southern California tem- 
porarily Altadena. The purpose 
the residential schools enable 
children receive further diagnoses 
than that which can given during 
comparatively short visits 
diagnostic clinic. also for chil- 
dren who could make great amount 
progress short period in- 
tensive treatment and education. Then, 
too, study children 
ability progress all doubtful. 
There, with twenty-four hour study, 
great deal easier determine 
the child’s potentialities. 
dential schools operate twenty- 
four hour basis with minium stay 
three months and maximum stay 
one year for each child. staff 
specially trained doctors, occupational 
therapists, physical therapists, teach- 
ers, speech therapists, psychologists, 
social workers and nurses, are avail- 
able all times give the children 
the required attention. 


whose 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITIONS FOR 
TWO CONSULTANTS 


The duties the consultants are 
work with local school districts 
establish classes conjunction with 
the regular schools that cerebral 
palsied children can have the oppor- 
tunity secure education with 
other children. 


ROLE THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The State Department Public 
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Health was commissioned carry out 
the following activities: 

Assist local health departments 
finding all these children who 
would need the available services. 

Hold clinics conjunction with 
the local health department; ex- 


amine these children determine 


whether not they have cerebral 
The doctor charge this 


the referral 


palsy. 
would then make 
for the child examined the 
Cerebral Palsy Diagnostic Clinic. 

Find, train, and assign all local 
classes physical therapists and occupa- 
tional therapists that local 
level, well within the reach their 
homes, these children could receive 
physical treatment without traveling 
many miles remaining for indefi- 
nite periods away from home. 

Establish positions for super- 
vising physical therapist 
occupational therapist 


and southern California 


vising 
northern 
order give the therapist working 
local level, direction and super- 
vision. 

Assign medical consultants 
each class order give close medi- 
cal follow-up and direction all chil- 
dren receiving treatment. 


PROBLEMS SPECIAL CLASSES 


The establishment special classes 
for cerebral palsied children the 
regular public school 
many problems. has been said be- 
fore, these children 
sidered uneducable. 


had been con- 
soon leg- 
islation was passed making manda- 
tory for school districts provide fa- 
cilities the schools for these chil- 
dren, 
eager secure information the 


were 
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grams. was quite the 
beginning for them understand that 
although the general appearance 
the cerebral palsied child often very 
poor, that that was indication 
his potential mental ability. They also 
had understand that impossi- 


child’s mental level the same way 


measure 


physical ability. They had under- 
stand the need for each child have 
physical, occupational, 
therapy early and often pos- 
sible. They also had understand 
the great need for these children 
with other children 


part the regular school. 


associate and 
nearly all areas after the needs 


these children clearly under- 


stood, the schools opened wide their 
doors for the establishment special 


were 


classes. After became known that 
the schools intended the establishment 
such classes, great many children 
who heretofore had been unknown 
either school health officials came 
When 
parents found that society intended 
help them, they brought their children 
whom they had regarded failures 


the attention the public. 


out into the open. 

The willing superintendents had 
great many difficulties face the 
setting these classes. One the 
greatest was that finding space 
their already 
Since the cerebral palsied child often 


overcrowded 
uses somewhat clumsy equiment, 
needs great deal more classroom 
space than the physically normal child. 
Provisions also had 
physical therapy occupational 
therapy rooms. the 
where the establishment this pro- 
gram meant putting other children 


many areas 


double sessions, meetings the par- 
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ents the area were called pre- 
sent them the needs the cere- 
bral palsied youngsters the com- 
munity, and the steps that would have 
these children the schools. The 
parents were asked their feelings re- 
garding the establishment this pro- 
gram when meant that their phys- 
ically normal children 
placed half session. nearly all 
cases was voted willingly give 
this space these severely handi- 
capped youngsters. those few 
cases where was voted not accept 
this program, the main objection was 
that the parents did not wish their 
children see and associate with 
children with this severe handicap. 
However, after carefully explaining 
that physically normal children would 
gain early age the understand- 
ing that people had difficulties which 
not necessarily isolate them, they 
too began accept these classes. 

After sufficient space had been se- 
cured, the next problem was find 
ways transporting these children 
the classes. counties smaller 
geographical area, one class was set 
serve the entire county. All 
children the county had trans- 
ported that location. counties 
larger geographical area but where 
population demands were such that 
only one class could established, 
children who lived great distance 
from the school were placed foster 
home situations much possible. 
the larger counties with large 
population many seven classes 
have been established. 

All members the administrative 
staff and teachers the schools had 
encouraged accept these chil- 
dren the schools. the philos- 
ophy this program that children 


who are able any work the 
regular schoolroom are allowed 
that work. special class 
used only for those things which the 
handicapped child cannot with oth- 
children. Teachers the regular 
classrooms into which cerebral palsied 
children were placed certain 
amount work had understand 
the needs that child and agree 
have him their room. Many 
times this was difficult problem 
work out. the program has de- 
veloped, however, teachers the reg- 
ular grades have become more and 
more eager have the children from 
the special classes come their 
rooms and work with normal chil- 
dren. This acquiescence has not been 
accomplished without untold work 
and education from the superintend- 
ents and principals schools 
where special classes have 
cated. 

The superintendent had orient 
himself and his staff members the 
assignment medical personnel who 
operated the school but were not 
directly under his jurisdiction. The 
State Department Public Health as- 
signs the occupational 
physical therapists, and medical con- 
sultants the local health depart- 
ments, but these medical people are 
reassigned work the local school 
special classes. These people are paid 
through the State Department Pub- 
lic Health. 

The superintendent had face 
many cases would not pay for itself. 
Even though $400 excess cost per unit 
tion these children, often dif- 
ficult make that money reach for 
the many expenses involved. 

Transportation has proved one 
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the most expensive items pro- 
viding for these children. Also addi- 
tional staff needed operate these 
classes. Since felt that maxi- 
mum twelve children per teacher 
constitutes the teaching load, more 
teachers for smaller number chil- 
dren are needed. also necessary 
have one attendant assist the 
teacher and therapist for each group 
twelve children. The principal, the 
school nurse, the school doctor, super- 
visors, and the carpenter must also 
spend quite good deal their time 
these classes. The district must pro- 
vide all the special equipment that 
necesary since most this equip- 
ment has built the school 
carpenter that fits the exact 
needs the child for whom 
used. 

The 
for the selection teachers for the 
class. The finding teachers who had 
training and interest this program 
was first crucial problem. 


superintendent 


many classes where was impossible 
obtain teacher trained cerebral 
palsy, one who had 
ground elementary teaching and 
who was interested this type 
work, assigned. 
capped children are accepted the 
schools three years age, wide 
variance age range exists each 
This makes teaching these 
classes comparable that rural 
school situation. Because this fac- 
tor age differences, plus varying de- 
grees handicap; one can readily see 
why the teacher has great task. 

1948, San Francisco State Col- 
lege established special education 
department. Through this department, 
courses are offered the techniques 
teaching cerebral palsied children. 
Several organizations have been very 


was 


class: 
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cooperative 
ships for teachers this field. 

The education parents es- 
sential part this program. Parent 
organizations have been formed all 
areas where there special class. 
These parents are given much in- 
palsy. They are also helped un- 
derstand their own child’s condition. 
many instances the parent asked 
observe and participate while his 
child receiving his special educa- 
tion, physical and occupational ther- 
apy, that some phases this work 
very important that the parent 
completely aware the child’s entire 
program, particularly the goals the 
therapists that what the child learns 
school not lost during the time 


can carried the home. 


home. 

The growth this program from 
its inception 1945 the present 
time has been amazing. Approximate- 
1500 cerebral palsied children are 
receiving special education, physical 
and occupational therapy the public 
schools Several new 
buildings have been erected specifical- 
for the use cerebral palsied chil- 
dren. The whole program has been 
assisted immeasurably the Legis- 
lature’s passing two bills, the first for 
$250,000, and the second for $500,000 
used matching basis for 
school districts. the district can se- 
cure half the funds needed for the 
construction the building and equip- 
ment, the State will match 
funds. 


California. 


those 


Thus far the program has been de- 
veloped largely the elementary 
schools. Only one class junior 
high school level has been established 
southern California. The fact must 

(Continued page 24) 
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Education Handicapped Children Scotland 


very many years there have 

been facilities available Scot- 
land for the education children re- 
quiring special educational treatment. 
The problem the handicapped child 
has for long time been matter 
serious consideration and every ad- 
vantage has been taken the help 
which could given the teacher 
the psychologist and the doctor. 
Over the years, also, legislation has 
increasingly placed the responsibility 
for the treatment these children 
the hands the Education Author- 
ities. The Education (Scotland) 


has made most comprehensive 


approach this matter and regard- 
most significant piece legis- 
lation regard the education 
handicapped children Scotland. 


AcT 1946 


The Education (Scotland) Act 1946 
gives the Education Authority the op- 
portunity provide educational facil- 
ities for the handicapped child the 
age years nursery classes. 
the parent has the right demand 
that his child examined for sus- 
pected defect the age years. 
The importance this provision will 
appreciated regard children 
who are deaf blind, whom early 
treatment from the teacher can mean 
much. Children requiring special 
educational treatment must, according 
the Act, remain school until 
years, whereas the normal leaving age 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


Harry Low 


years. Prior this Act 1946, 
was possible for child ex- 
empted from attendance 
school the age 15. The 


Dr. Harry Low, Professor Education, Jordanhill Training School 


also, gives legislative authority 
provision educational facilities 
children who are hospitals 
able leave their homes. 
unable make their own way 
school, transportation provided 
the Education Authority and pub- 
lic expense. Where necessary, guides 
that the Act provides for the right 
appeal parent against the decision 
the Education Authority 
child requires special educational treat- 
ment. the appeal taken the 
parent, beyond the Education Author- 
ity, the Secretary State for Scot- 
land, the parent must abide the 
decision made the latter. The sig- 
nificance the Education (Scotland) 
Act 1946 far the education 
lies determining that the duty 
what children their area, who have chi 
attained the age five years, require 
special educational treatment. 
look the facilities provided 
the City Glasgow for children 
requiring special educational 
ment, can obtain some 
ing how the legislation the 
cation (Scotland) Act 1946 put into 
practice. For children who are 
ically handicapped, there are day 
1950 
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EDUCATION HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


schools, residential schools the coun- 
try the sea, hospital schools and 
home tuition. the day schools, the 
size class limited regulation 
maximum pupils. The resi- 
dential schools, with accommodation 
each for about children, 
may also provide for children who are 
delicate health who are con- 
pitals, the children, the discretion 
the doctor, are given their educa- 
tional instruction either the hos- 
pital classroom bed. For chil- 
dren who are completely unable 
attend school, there are teachers who 
visit the children home two 
evenings per week. Pupils may 
provided for under this arrangement 
until they are years age, they 
desire. 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 

For children 
handicapped, there are day schools. 
hoped make provision the na- 
ture residential schools the fu- 
ture. The children these schools 
have within 
the limits and 75. regulation, 
the size the class limited 
maximum pupils. There are Oc- 
cupational Centres for children who 
are uneducable but trainable. These 
children have I.Q.’s below but 
understood, course, that consid- 
eration given emotional and tem- 
peramental make-up and 
not hard and fast dividing 
The number pupils the 
only since the Education (Scotland) 
Act 1946 that children, who are un- 
educable but trainable, have become 
the responsibility Education Au- 
thorities. 

Throughout Scotland there are day 


who 


line. 
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SCOTLAND 


and residential special schools for the 
blind and the deaf. some cases the 
Education Authority will accept full 
responsibility for the education 
these children their area, the 
age years. Recently there was 
opened special school for Spastic 
Children, which further evidence 
the implementation the legisla- 
tion the Education (Scotland) Act 
1946 regard handicapped chil- 
dren. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


can safely said that 
country has more attention and con- 
sideration been given the training 
teachers handicapped children 
than Scotland. All teachers 
handicapped children are fully trained 
and certificated, having taken course 
three years Training College, 
qualifying them teach the primary 
classes for normal children. some 
cases, the teachers may university 
graduates who have taken one year 
professional training Training 
College. Before the teachers are ac- 
cepted for work with handicapped 
children, they are required have 
completed least two years suc- 
cessful teaching with normal children. 
Supplementary courses training are 
provided and teachers who wish 
specialize this kind work with 
the mentally handicapped are expected 
take advantage these supple- 
mentary courses. 
which were inaugurated 1923, are 
provided the Glasgow Training Col- 
Jege and the number teachers ac- 
cepted for any one course limited. 
The course one year’s duration, 
during which time the teachers are 
the Training College for three months 
for specialized lectures, and 
this followed six months 

(Continued page 24) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SAMUEL KIRK SERVES CONSULTANT 
BAVARIAN MINISTRY 
EDUCATION 


Samuel Kirk, Professor Educa- 
tion the University Illinois and 
member the editorial board the 
Journal, spending three months 
Germany consultant the Bavari- 
ment program under the Division 
Exchange Persons program and 
working programs for handicapped 


children. 


NATIONAL FORUM DEAFNESS AND 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


The National Forum Deafness 
and Speech Pathology, formerly the 
Society Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates, has elected the following offi- 
cers: 

Dr. Richard Silverman, St. Louis, 
Missouri, President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Scott, Evansville, Indiana, Vice- 
President; Miss Margaret Scyster, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Vice-president; 
Miss Augusta Roeder, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Secretary-Treasurer; Miss June 
Miller, Kansas City, Kansas, Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


York City. 


their individual fields, will participate. 


CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE 


two-week Institute Cerebral Palsy, for qualified physicians, nurses, physical, 
occupational and speech therapists, social service and guidance workers, and 
teachers, has been announced Dr. Philip Wilson, President The Coordinat- 
ing Council for Cerebral Palsy New York City, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New 


The Institute will held for two-week period, beginning MONDAY, NO- 
VEMBER and will include lectures, clinical demonstrations and seminars. 
eminent faculty physicians and professional personnel, authorities 


Following the Institute, opportunities for three month in-service training 
course will available limited number physicians and therapists. 

Further information can obtained from MISS MARGUERITE ABBOTT, 
Executive Director the Council, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 


ADVANCED COURSE PHYSICAL 
REHABILITATION METHODS 


special four week course of- 
fered the Institute Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation the 
New York University-Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center conjunction with New 
York University School Education. 
The dates for the three terms are: 


November 27-December 22, 1950 
January 8-February 1951 
April 9-May 1951 


The course open certified phys- 
ical therapists who have the approval 
the Curriculum Director. Applica- 
tions and requests for further infor- 
mation may submitted Miss 
Edith Buchwald, Director 
tation Courses for Physical Therapists, 
Institute Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, 325 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York. 


DR. ELISE MARTENS RETIRES 
September Dr. Elise Martens 
the Office Education re- 
tired. She held the position Senior 
Specialist for the Education Ex- 
ceptional Children. For the past two 
decades Dr. Martens has rendered in- 
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valuable service people the field 
special education aiding with 
research, bibliographies and assistance 
special problems. 


Rorschach Study 


(Continued from page 14) 


ment adolescence. Rorsch. 
Res. Exch., 1938, 2-11. 

46. Sunne, Rorschach test norms 
for young children. Child de- 

velopm., 1936, 304-313. 

47. Swift, Rorschach responses 
eighty-two preschool children. 
Rorsch. Res. Exch., 1945, 74- 
84. 

48. Terman, M., Oden, 
The gifted child grows Stan- 
ford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1947. 

49. Troup, comparative study 
means the Rorschach 
method personality develop- 
ment twenty pairs identical 
twins. Genet. Psychol. 
1938, 20, 461-556. 

Vorhaus, Rorschach reac- 
tions early childhood (Part 
Three): Content and details 
preschool records. Rorsch. Res. 
Exch., 1944, 71-91. 


or 


CALENDAR 
Eighth Annual Reading Institute, 


Temple University, January 
February 1951. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, Inter- 
national for Exceptional 
Children, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April 18-22, 1951. 
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Problems Parents 
(Continued from page 


tensely injurious him not 
properly prepared for the change. 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT IN THE FUTURE? 


The remarkable progress made 
the past few decades all the work- 
ers the various fields related 
handicapped children gives the 
hope that great deal more can and 
Medical research has. 
and 


will done. 
developed many new preventive 
treatment will 
greatly reduce the number dis- 
abled children the future. The dis- 
covery the factor and preven- 
tive techniques reduces the number 
brain injured and retarded children. 
constantly improved 
methods delivery and endocrine 
studies early pregnancy eliminate 
many these conditions. The work 
with poliomyelitis, rheumatic fever, 
and the other infectious diseases will 
lead reduction the muscle 
paralyses, heart ailments, and dam- 
aged kidneys which disable many 
youngsters. 


choanalysis, are attempting dis- 
cover causative factors and developing 
techniques for the treatment be- 
havior problems and_ psychosomatic 


conditions. 


Parents can make great contribu- 
tion helping educate the pub- 
lic. This work pays off since edu- 
cated public means sympathetic, 
helpful neighbor and not curious, 
critical one. The more tell people 
about handicaps, the less frightened 
they will be. Fear useful en- 
ergy. parents can help other 
parents less afraid and direct 
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their energy helping their disabled 
child. 


Finally, parents 
themselves part team whose 
comfortable, content, happy, and pro- 


within the limits his disability. 


Secondary Education 
(Continued from page 19) 


faced that all these children 
will grow and that there will 
ever-increasing need for the fur- 
ther expansion this program 
the junior high schools high 
schools. these areas that 
great deal work can done for the 
guidance these children into fields 
work where they can contribut- 
ing members society. Vocational 
rehabilitation plays large part the 
program the junior high school and 
high school levels. youths crippled 
cerebral palsy can receive wise 
counselling the selection suitable 
vocations, many them can become 
self-supporting individuals. 


know that there are many chil- 
dren who have not been reached 
this program. know that our facil- 
ities are not yet adequate care for 
those children have found. 
must bend our efforts toward con- 
stant improvement what already 
have, and work toward that which 
have not yet been able attain. This 
program difficult one because each 
child must receive attention for long 
time, many times throughout his en- 
tire life. very expensive both 


money and effort, but one look the 
great good that being done our 
schools makes all very much 


worthwhile. 


Education Handicapped 
(Continued from page 21) 


teaching handicapped children, under 
the supervision the specialist who 
charge the course. Before the 
Scottish Education will 
recognize the teacher specially qual- 
ified with regard the education 
mentally handicapped children, 
further year full-time work with 
these children necessary. During 
the one year course the Training 
College, the teacher paid full salary 
the Education Authority and re- 
quired contract remain with the 
Authority for number years after 
training. There are specialist training 
courses available also for teachers 
the deaf and the blind. the Oc- 
cupational Centres for uneducable 
but trainable children, the assistants 
are not professionally trained. 
the intention, however, initiate 
the near future professional training 
courses for instructresses these 
classes. 


was said the beginning, not 
the least noteworthy feature the 
Education (Scotland) Act 1946 the 
increasing concern shown the 
handicapped child. The legislative di- 
rection given will encourage Educa- 
tion Authorities extend and develop 
all possible facilities for the special 
educational treatment that will help 
the handicapped child his develop- 
ment individual and citizen. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND 


JOSEPH LERNER 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
The outlook for bill providing for 
federal aid education encourag- 
ing. Representative Hugh Mitchell, 
Democrat, 
appointed fill the vacancy created 


Washington, who was 


the death Representative Lesin- 


ski, the House Committee Edu- 


cation and Labor, favors general fed- 
eral aid for education and for school 


construction. As a result, a future 


vote may tip favor federal aid. 


Already the Committee 


proved legislation for three-year 


emergency program federal grants 


aid school districts that are seri- 
ously overburdened with federal ac- 
tivities. This aid would for build- 


ing needed school facilities. 

The killed the bill for 
proposed Department Health Secur- 
ity and Education. The vote 249-71 
would indicate that President Truman 
will not try again create such de- 
future. How- 
ever, educators plan continue press- 
ing for Independent National Board 


House the 


partment the near 


Education. 

joint House-Senate conference 
committee has agreed upon com- 
promise 


bill (S.2591) which specifically refers 


research 


the following diseases 
tions: “arthritis and rheumatism, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
poliomyelitis, blindness, leprosy, and 
other diseases.” The purpose the 
act improve the health the 


people through 
tions, experiments and demonstra- 


tions relating the cause, prevention, 
and methods diagnosis and 
ment such diseases. This would 
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assisted and fostered public and 
private agencies. Also the bill would 
provide for the Public Health Serv- 
ice establish two 
(1) National Institute Arthritis, 
Rheumatism and Metabolic Diseases; 
and (2) National Institute Neur- 
ological Diseases and Blindness. This 
would include epilepsy, cerebral palsy 
and multiple sclerosis. Advisory Coun- 
cils for each newly created research 
institute would established. 


KOREAN CRISIS 

School men and women are asking 
what expected schools and col- 
leges during this one-third mobiliza- 
tion period are entering this 
writing. The best defense efforts that 
schools can carry their 
main jobs teaching and them 
better. 
offerings for health and physical fit- 


Schools should improve their 


ness, Americanism and citizenship and 
good work habits. Public 
schools can greatest help ex- 
tending subprofessional 


vocational 


offerings their curriculum. 
Construction university and col- 
lege housing was suspended July 
President 
“Steel and other used 
construction will required in- 
de- 


Truman. said, 


materials 
amounts 
fense.” Steel may the first item 
under allocation. However, the 
federal government continuing with 
work government buildings that 
have been started. cancelling 
only building plans that are still 
the drawing seems reas- 
onable continue with present school 
construction that under way; but 
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prepared change plans short 
notice. 


LIBRARY CONGRESS SERVICE 


The Library Congress can supply 
you with photostatic copy almost 
any picture, manuscript musical 
score its vast collection. Material 
the Library not only for advanced 
research. fact much can 
used for elementary 
school purposes. 

Included the Library’s supply 
prints and photographs are about 600 
separate collections 
They include pictures 
American buildings, photographic por- 
traits, engravings, early American 
photographs, and etchings. Many are 
available for reproduction 
publications. 


For teachers music 
available transcriptions folk songs, 


there are 


instrumental music and speech record- 
ings. Also available are recordings 
poets reading their own work. For 
list available recordings, write Re- 
cording Library, Music Division, Li- 
brary Congress, Washington 25, 

For additional facts how the Li- 
brary can help you, refer the June 
issue “School Life” published the 

The Library Congress offering 
brochure lists easy-to-find references 
about Korean people and their history. 
Single copies are free while the sup- 
ply lasts. Write Library Congress, 
Washington 25, 

Another pamphlet the Korean 
crisis available from the Superin- 
tendent Documents, Washington 
Department’s “U. Policy 
Korean Crisis.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with the assistance the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. Mar.-Apr., 
1950. 4:2. 
Title issue: Cerebral palsy issue. 
Contents: Medical aspects cerebral 
palsy, Meyer Perlstein.-Present day 
trends palsy, Marguerite 
Abbott.-Assembling forces for the cere- 
bral palsied child, Henry March.- 
Speech for the cerebral palsy patient, 
Grace Chenoweth Orr.-Occupational ther- 
apy for the cerebral palsied baby, Eliz- 
abeth Grayson.-Achievement recording for 
the cerebral palsied, Dorothy Liv- 
ingston.-Toys adapted cerebral palsy 
children. 


Copies this issue may 
from The Journal, 1313 Elmdale, 
waukee, Wis., $1.00 each. 


Donorrio, ANTHONY study the 
telligence, achievement, and emotional ad- 
justment crippled children ortho- 
pedic hospital school. New York, Nev 
York University, 1948. Typed. Un- 
published. 

thesis submitted partial fulfillmen 
the requirements for the degree Doc 
tor Philosophy the School Edu 
cation New York University. 

“The intelligence, school 
and emotional adjustment 270 cripple 
children orthopedic hospital 
were studied for the twofold purpose 
comparing the above psychological 
tors crippled children with: the sam 
factors the ‘normal’ population, and 
the following conditions crippling: caus 
type, length stay the institutior 
severity crippling time psycholog 
ical examination, and cumulative meas 
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ure disability and duration from the 
date onset.” 
Maurice “Educational abilities 
and needs orthopedically handicapped 
children,” Maurice Fouracre, Gladys 
Reid Jann and Anna Martorana. Elemen- 
tary School Feb., 1950. 50:6:331-338. 
the authors such factors related 
learning and adjustment group 129 
physically handicapped children 
ligence, educational status, chronological 
age, and sex. 
“The sex ratio the group studied was 
six males four females. Intellectually, 
the children studied grouped themselves 
11S the subnormal and dull-normal levels. 
The intelligence-quotient range was 
the basis their mental ages, 
these children were retarded 10.1 months. 
The largest single group children among 
the school population studied the 
cerebral-palsy group, which was found 
the greatest number speech defects and 
80.58 per cent the entire group had 
multiple handicaps.” 
cerebral palsies.” Occupational Therapy 
and Rehabilitation. Feb., 1950. 29:1:11-16. 
Translation article which appeared 
the November 27, 1948, issue the Bel- 
gian journal Scalpel. 
Mary. “Mental health for the phys- 
ically handicapped.” Monthly Bul., Indiana 
State Board Health. Feb., 1950. 
40-41. 
important that rehabilitation pro- 
gram consider the psychological phase 
training well the physical. the 
life not satisfactory, his use artificial 
appliances would only add his con- 
fusion. 
cerebral palsied.” Crippled Child. Feb., 
26, 
“The successful employment the cere- 
palsied presents great challenge and 
great opportunity. The employment 
counselor and the placement worker play 
roles getting the cerebral palsied 
the teamwork all involved that 
may open intelligently and fully eco- 
nomic horizons for the cerebral palsied.” 
Impairments 
ior 
Bicman, clerical test for the 
handicapped.” Outlook for the 
1950 
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Harpy, 


Blind. Mar.. 1950. 44:3:80-83. 
clerical test consists five parts: 
filing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar and 


verbal memory. The test still the 
experimental state, although has helped 
diagnostically. has also served aid 
giving sound guidance the blind who 
are anxious find place for themselves 
the world through suitable training. 


New YorK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. Recre- 


ation for the blind the Lighthouse. New 
York, The Assn., 1949. 

Through recreational and social activi- 
ties helps blind person 
enrich his life. the Lighthouse the 
blinded person can enjoy many activities 
was previously interested in, including 
various sports, dramatics, discussion groups 
and many types handicrafts. 

pamphlet distributed The Light- 
house, New York Association for the Blind, 


Auditory Impairments 


study objective 
audiometry with the use psychogal- 
vanometric response,” John Bordley 
and William Hardy. Annals Otology, 
Rhinology and Laryngology. Sept., 1949. 
58:3. 

technique presented here for the 
achievement objective audiometry 
clinical and research technique, offers 
the benefits objectivity, requiring 
conscious co-operation from the person 
under test; therefore gives promise 
special usefulness diagnostic work with 
very young children and adults who will 
not cannot respond subjective 
techniques.” 


“Hearing aids, proce- 
dures for testing and selection.” Postgrad- 
uate Medicine. Jan., 1950. 7:1:11-17. 
The following aspects hearing aids 
are considered this article: types 
hearing problems, basic requirements for 
hearing aids, measurements speech 
audiometry, speech discrimination test. 


study intelligence the 
Am. Annals the Deaf. Mar., 
1950. 95:2:179-195. 

“Deaf subjects numbering 246 aged from 
were examined with Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices, 1938 edition. Results 
reveal marked inferiority the deaf and 
slower mental development. Subjects 
which became deaf lately years and 
over) are superior congenitally deaf 
and those who became 
Residual hearing has very marked in- 
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fluence. The proposed explanation that 
deafness impairs capacity use abstract 
forms intellectual activity.” 


Speech Impairments 


conditions under which stuttering re- 
duced absent.” Speech and Hear- 
ing Disorders. Mar., 1950. 15:1:29-36. 

doctoral dissertation completed the 
State University Iowa under the direc- 
tion Professor Wendell Johnson.” 

“The problem with which this research 
was directly concerned was that de- 
termining the conditions under which stut- 
terers report their stuttering reduced 
absent. With regard each these 
conditions answers were sought the 
following: What percentage stutterers in- 
dicate their stuttering reduced, and 
what extent they report 
tering reduced?” 


“Summer speech and hear- 


ing programs,” John Clancy and 
Morley. Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Mar., 1950. 15:1:9-15. 

summer speech and hearing programs, 
based 100 replies questionnaire 
sent 200 individuals states. Sev- 
enty-six reported 1949 program, indi- 
cated that 1950 summer 
planned. Answers other questions are 
tabulated and listing the organiza- 
tions reporting included. 


Retarded Mental Development 


GRACE. “Some factors contributing 


errors the diagnosis feebleminded- 
ness,” Am. Mental Deficiency. Apr., 
1950. 

report the mental testing program 
the Owatonna State School. Discusses 
particularly the problem discovering 
those who may intellectually normal 
although classified “feebleminded.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT EDUCA- 


TION. Questions the education men- 
tally retarded minors California. Sac- 
ramento, The Dept., 1950. vol. 
19, no. 1950) 

“As further development the con- 
servation human resources Cali- 
fornia, the Legislatures 1947 enacted 
legislation designed assist educable 
mentally retarded children and youth 
achieve their greatest possibilities so- 
cial, mental, and vocational development 
through the establishment special train- 


ing schools and classes for their educa- 
tion their communities residence.” 
This bulletin has been prepared for school 
administrators and civic leaders as- 
sist them organize special classes 
the mentally retarded. 


Deakins, Epna. “Music for the mentally 
handicapped.” 
1950. 267-269. 

“The use music with the educable 
mentally handicapped has been demon- 
strated effective technique. can 
stimulate mental activity, affect the moods 
and attitudes the children toward their 
work, assist them 
muscular coordination, and help them 
their adjustment with others group ac- 
tivities.” 


48. The mentally handicapped 
child.” Lancet. Apr. 1950. 635- 
636. 

account parent the difficul- 
ties encountered the process teach- 
ing mentally handicapped child the fun- 
damentals daily living. 


ANN ELIzABETH. adjust- 

ment the dull handicapped 
Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1950. 54:4: 
556-562. 
“In planning services for handicapped 
children, perhaps more 
placed expanding therapeutic serv- 
ices parents, being one the best 
ways assisting the child achieve the 
trate that observed parental behavior seems 
bear close relationship observe 
child behavior. 


Martens, “Preparation teacher 
for mentally deficient children.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Apr., 1950. 54:4 
449-455. 

This paper based upon panel dis- 
cussion held the 73rd Annual 
the American Association Menta 
Deficiency, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
26-30, 1949. The remarks persons 
ticipating the panel, well som 
the comments coming from the 
ence, have been woven into the paper. 


mental deficiency.” Am. Mental 

“In order any constructive wor 
with mentally deficient children 
essary recognize the condition ear! 
possible, try determine the under 
lying cause, and evaluate the potential 
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ities the child each case. 
can made less difficult the coopera- 
tion all concerned: the psychologist, 
physician, educator, welfare worker and 
even the legislator.” 


Myer, “Educational therapy and 
mental deficiency.” Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Apr., 1950. 54:4:442-448. 

This discussion confined the prob- 
lems the educable mentally deficient 
children the public schools, and the 
system therapy that applied within 
framework laws and regulations drawn 


“The employability high-grade 
mental defectives,” Tizard and 
Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Apr. July, 1950. 54:4 55:1. pts. 

“Some the factors temperament 
which may affect vocational efficiency and 
social competence are named and the lit- 
erature each assessed with special 
reference mental defectives. sug- 
gested that although perhaps more liable 
emotional instability than those 
higher intelligence, there reason 
suppose that the defective less persis- 
tent more suggestible than other mem- 
bers the community comparable 
psychometric patterns discussed and 
note added some outstanding ques- 
tions.” 


Epilepsy 


“Correlation neurol- 
ogical findings, psychological analyses and 
speech disorders 
epileptics.” Training School Bul. Mar., 

condensation dissertation sub- 
mitted partial fulfillment the require- 
ments for the degree Doctor Phil- 
osophy the University Michigan. 

The study offers the following contribu- 
tions for consideration: total 1252 
institutionalized epileptics examined 76.3% 
were found have defective speech. 
“There speech typical epileptics. 

Too little evidence lies behind the 
‘epileptic personality’ concept warrant 
its continuation diagnostic sign. 
There definite correlation between 
cerebral malformation and the failure 
develop speech. attempt has been 
made reclassify speech disorders from 
descriptive basis basis 
with special reference the time relations 
not separate entity but symptomat- 


abnormal. 


lepsy. (Chicago, Epilepsy League, 
1950) (8) 

made before the 26th an- 
nual conference the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Des Moines, 
Iowa, April 26, 1948. Available from the 
League’s offices, 130 Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. Free. 


“Cost epileptic care; 
expense study clinic anti-convulsive 
therapy,” Emily Leone and William 
Lennox. Crippled Child. Feb., 1950. 27: 
3:18-19, 30. 

From the Neurological Institute the 
Children’s Medical Center, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. This investigation was aided 
grant from the Public Health Serv- 
ice under the National Mental Health Act. 
Epilepsy.” 


Cardiac 


New York Heart The cardiac 


child school and community. New York, 
The Assn., 1949. illus. 

This 76-page booklet contains proceed- 
ings Institute the Cardiac Child 
held March, 1949. Four round table and 
panel discussions covered teamwork 
school and community, individual and class 
programs, individual and group guidance, 
and role the family. The booklet in- 
cludes appendix detailing techniques 
and forms necessary for planning and con- 
ducting institute this kind. 

Available from the New York Heart As- 
sociation, East 103 New York 29, 


General 


AMERICAN ACADEMY “Congen- 


ital anomalies; symposium.” Pediatrics. 
Feb., 1950. 

Contents: Scope and incidence con- 
genital abnormalities, Herbert Mil- 
ler, 320-324.-Anomalies genetic origin, 
Curt Stern, 324-328.-Mental de- 
ficiencies due prenatally determined fac- 
tors, Herman Yannet, 328-336. 

Presented the Annual Meeting the 
American Academy Pediatrics, San 
Francisco, Calif., Nov. 14-17, 1949. 


“Taking their place 
the community.” Special Schools Feb., 
1950. 39:1:8-17. 

“As result this account some 
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the work the Youth Employment Serv- 
ices Liverpool and examples quoted, 
has been demonstrated conclusively that, 
means sound vocational guidance, 
suitable employment training and 
encouragement during the early years, the 
can take their place the community.” 


Marcus. “Emotional problems 
handicapped children.” Crippled Child. 
Feb., 1950. 27:3:20-21, 26-28. 

This article explains how the emotional 
life the handicapped child vital link 
the difficult task the child’s treat- 
ment, education and rehabilitation. Atten- 
tion given the mental mechanisms 
employed the handicapped child. 


(and others). “Selected 
references from the literature excep- 
tional Ernest Haggard, 


Elaine Nelson and Christine In- 
gram. Elementary School Apr., 1950. 
50: 464-475. 

This bibliography, which appears an- 


nually the Journal, serves index 
the more important publications that 
appeared the previous year. Covers the 
literature for all types exceptional chil- 
dren. 


Lawrence “The Wausau School 
for Vocational and Adult Education.” In- 
dustrial Arts. Mar., 1950. 39:3:89-93. 

school established the public school 
system Wausau, Wis. The school in- 
cludes Homecrafters’ Workshop and Re- 
habilitation Department, set with the 
cooperation the Rehabilitation Division 
the State Board Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Frepa. “Parents are teachers, too.” 
Crippled Child. May June, 1950. 27:6 

Read the annual meeting the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Mar., 1950, Chicago. 

Reprinted Outlook for the Blind, May, 
1950, pp. 121-129, and Child-Family 
Digest, Sept., 1950, pp. 68-80. 


bibliography for the 
student group therapy.” Clinical 
Psychology. Jan., 1950. 6:1:77-91. 

“This bibliography was planned meet 
the requirements workers 
therapy whose primary interests are 
mental hygiene, guidance, group manage- 
ment, rehabilitation. covers relevant 


articles and books that appeared 
June, 1949.” 579 references. 

Orders for reprints should addressed 
the author, Veterans Administration, 
Boston Regional Office, Court St., Bos- 
ton Massachusetts, 85c each. 


tions and services special education 
the Newark public schools; handbook 
information the schools, classes and 
services for exceptional children the 
Department Special Education, Newark, 
New Jersey. Newark, The Board, 1949 

“The contents this material should 
assist those within the Newark Public 
Schools become oriented the types 
program and services offered the 
Department Special Education 
steps followed securing these serv- 
ices. This also gives 
outline the functional aspects the 
program whole, emphasizing the goals 
individual pupil growth which include 
development self realization; develop- 
ment better human relations; develop- 
ment effective economic efficiency; and 
the development proper civic respon- 
sibility.” 


New York. COLLEGE THE 
York. Office Research and Evaluation 
Practices and problems recruiting teach- 
ers the handicapped large cities, 
Jacob Orleans and Sondra Finkelstein 
New York, The Office, 1949. (Re- 
search publication no. Mimeo. 

Data was obtained from questionnaires 
sent May, 1949, cities, which 
responded, which are reported 
this account. Following are data answer 
systems, have special license require- 
ments for all specialty areas, have spec- 
ial license requirements for some. The 
per cent teachers the handicapped 
compared with regular teachers range from 
9.2% New Haven, Conn., 0.7% 
Dallas, Texas. school systems, re- 
port serious shortage teachers the 
handicapped. school systems, have 
differential salary, have salar 
differential. 

The report distributed Office 
Research and Evaluation, College 
City New York, 139th St. and Con- 
vent Ave., New York 31, 


children born following trauma 
1950. 
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“An clinical symptoms and 
mental development was made 353 chil- 
dren born following trauma birth with 
the purpose clarifying the problem 
the prognosis this type children. 
controls, 100 children were considered who 
were raised the same environment but 
were born normal delivery.” 


SEIDENFELD, Morton Psychological aspects 
medical care. Springfield, Ill., Charles 
Thomas, (61) (American 
lecture series, pub. no. 44). $2. 

The psychological phase medical care 
discussed this monograph with sec- 
tions understanding the illness, the 
medical program, determination the pa- 
tient’s psychological needs, psychological 
care, and the role the parents and fam- 
ily. 


the education exceptional children and 
youth, January 1950. Washington, 
The Office, 1950. Mimeo. 

report the conference sponsored 
the Office Education attended 
persons from states representing 
state education departments, local school 
districts, residential schools for handi- 
capped children, teacher-education in- 
stitutions, and related agencies health 
and welfare. 

Reports committees which partici- 
pants were assigned are given. 


cial schools and classes for exceptional 
children, 1947-48, prepared Elise 
Martens. Washington, The Office (1950). 
(Biennial survey education the 
United States, 1946-48, Chapter 5.) 


“This chapter the Biennial Survey 
reports depicting the status public edu- 
cation. The present report deals for 
the most part with special schools and 
classes city school systems. Data for 
residential schools are not given detail, 
but are included the totals. The 
information herein furnished for city school 
systems for the year 1947-48; the data 
for public and private residential schools 
are based the year 1946-47.” 

Available from the Superintend- 
ent Documents, Washington 25, C., 
copy. 


Beatrice “The future music 


therapeutic medium.” Trained Nurse. 
Feb., 1950. 124:2:60-61, 90. 
The future development music therapy 


dependent upon the active moral support 


1950 


UTLEY, JEAN. 


the hospital administrator, the heads 
the medical staff and nursing service. 
“Its future likewise interdependent up- 
the selection and preparation the 
therapist who utilizes music, the universal 
language, valuable means therapy.” 


New Books 


ceptional children. New York, Ronald 
Press, c1950. 517 p., illus. $4.50. 

The revised edition the well-known 
college textbook. 


Hawk, Sara STINCHFIELD. Speech therapy for 


the physically 
Stanford University Press, 1950. 
245 $4.00. 


combined study and practical manual, 
this book emphasizes the importance 
the relationship between gestures and 
speech well that between orthopedic 
surgery and speech re-education. 

The primacy gesture language 
recognized, stressing the co-ordination be- 
tween fundamental and accessory muscles. 
Numerous graded and detailed exercises 
proved effectiveness are included. 


Although the book pri- 
marily with treatment children, Dr. 
Hawk has devoted section the speech 
training physically handicapped adults. 


What’s its name?; guide 
speech and hearing development. Urbana, 
Univ. Illinois Press, 1950. 172 
Spiral binding. $2.00. 

picture workbook designed aid par- 
ents developing speech and hearing 
the hearing-handicapped child soon 
attention can drawn pictures 
book. Both parent and child will find 
fascinating well educational. 


WARNER, GERTRUDE CHANDLER. Surprise Island. 


Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Co., 1949. 
178 $1.40 list. 

Middle-grade teachers whose boys and 
girls have read and loved The 
Children and asked for “more” should 
have special interest Surprise Island, 
for about the further adventures 
the “boxcar” children. 

Vocabulary third grade (unlabeled), 
that child, would seem, will need 
miss out the fun reading the book 
and talking over with others. Teachers 
looking for special material that slow 
readers can handle right along with the 
better readers the group will surely 
want discover Surprise Island and the 
possibilities has offer that score. 
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COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE ESTABLISHED 

The new office for the International 
Council was opened September 
the National Education Associa- 
tion headquarters Washington, 
The Saranac office has been closed 
and all work previously done this 
office has been transferred Wash- 
ington. The office together with many 
incidental services are being provided 
through the generous cooperation 
the National Education Association. 
The Council has had cooperative rela- 
tions with the Association since 1942 
which time the Council became 
department the Association. 


duties Executive Secretary the 
serving Executive Secretary, 
will Business Manager the Jour- 
nal. Mr. Wooden has been associated 
with the council during most 
its established the Jour- 
nal and served its editor until 1944. 


has served member the 
Board Directors and 

Mrs. Beulah Adgate left the employ 
the Council September Dur- 
ing the twelve years, Mrs. Ad- 
gate has served the Council Busi- 
ness Manager and has seen the Coun- 
cil grow from several hundred mem- 
bers over 6,000. Her devotion 
the work the Council has won her 
many friends. 

The establishment the Washing- 
ton office under the direction 
full time Executive Secretary marks 
new stage the development the 
Council. Upon the opening the 
new headquarters, President Finch 
said that “the Board Directors were 
unanimous the choice Mr. 
Executive Secretary. has 
served the Council many capacities. 
nationally known for his work 
special education and has the re- 
spect all leaders the field. His 
intimate acquaintance with both the 
Council and special education will 
inestimable value the 
his new position. 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN REQUESTS 
SUGGESTIONS 

“Will you please send suggestions 
for speakers, chairmen, and any other 
recommendations you have regarding 
your wishes for the convention the 
Program Chairman, Darrel Mase 
Coordinator Florida Center Clin- 
ical Services, Administration Building 
University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. need more reports 
search all areas exceptional chil- 
dren. will pass along your recom- 
mendations the chairmen the 
spective meetings.” 


Darrel Mase 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children professional organization whose 
members are interested the education and welfare exceptional children—children who 
deviate physically mentally from the normal sufficient degree require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership the Council through local chapters indi- 
vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding membership Harley Wooden, Executive Sec’y. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Wallace J. Finch, Superintendent of 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing 6, Mich. 
Past-President, Arthur S. Hill, Director, Depart- 
ment of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

President-Elect, John W. Tenny, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Secretary, Nelle Dabney, 5503 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
Executive y 
teenth Street, N. W., 


Secretary, Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 Six- 
Vashington 6, D. C. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay (’51), 11 Hubinger Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut; II—Wm. M. Cruick- 
shank (52), College of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New_York; Il]—Felix S. Barker 
(53), Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Central: I—Mrs. Doris Klaussen (51), Ann J. Kel- 


logg School, Battle Creek, Michigan; II—Harvey A. 
Stevens ('52), Southern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, Union Grove, Wisconsin; III— 
Richard Dabney ('53), Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Western: Frank Doyle ('54) Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers 
ings, Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: P. v. A. van der Spuy ('54), In- 
spector of Special Classes, Truter Street, Robertson, 
Union of South Africa. 

At Large: Jayne Shover (’52), 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; Cornelius VanAntwerp 
(52), Department of Education, Pretoria, Union 
of South Africa; Dorothy Swope (’53), 3143 Pro- 
spect, Houston, Texas; Rose Parker (’53), North- 
ern Illinois University, Normal, Illinois; Leo F. 
Cain (’54), San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California; Ray Graham ('54), Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Yysilanti, Michigan. 


(54), Parliament Build- 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 


10 or more 


individuals whose full membership is of- 


ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Kern County 
(Bakersfield), Long Beach, Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles County, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz County, Ventura County, (Ventura). 

COLORADO: Denver. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Nashington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chi- 
cago West Suburban (Cicero), Danville, Decatur, 
Galesburg, Illini, Illinois Association of Chapters, 
Joliet, Rock Island County Association of Chap- 
ters, Rock Island County (Moline), Normal 
(Bloomington), Ottawa, Peoria, Rockford, Rock 
River (Morrison), South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Cedar Falls, Davenport, State Chapter (Des 
Moines), Iowa City, Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

MAINE: Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer (State Home and Training School), 
Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), North 
Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), Pontiac, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit). 


Miami. 


Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 


em Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
aul. 
MISSOURI: Cape Girardeau, Fulton, Missouri 


Council (St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Jop- 
lin, Columbia). 


MONTANA: State Chapter (Billings). 
NEBRASKA: Omaha, Scottsbluff. 


NEW JERSEY: 

NEW YORK: Central New York (Syracuse), Bing- 
hamton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, James- 
town, Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. 
III, New York City (Park West), Rochester, 
Schenectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH CAROLINA: State Chapter (Raleigh). 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater Cleveland, Lockwood, 
Toledo, Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Bartlesville, Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor. 
OREGON: East Oregon (Pendleton), 

Willamette (Salem). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania, (Pittsburgh). 
RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 

TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee (Nashville), Johnson County (Mountain 
City). 

TEXAS: 


Newark. 


Portland, 


State Chapter (Austin), Alamo (San An- 
tonio), Amarillo, Brown County (Brownwood), 
Houston, Northeast Texas (Commerce), North 
Texas (Dallas), Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas (San Marcos), Texas Oilbelt 
(Abilene), Wichita Falls. 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Rock River 
Valley (Beloit), State Chapter (Shorewood). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
enne). 

* 

INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

SOUTH AFRICA: North Boland Special Teachers 
Union (Cape Town), Southwest District (Oudt- 
shoorn), Simonsbergtak (Stellenbosch). 
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TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


NEW YORK CITY 
APRIL 18-22, 1951 


President: Wallace Finch, Michigan School for the 
Blind, Lansing, Michigan. 


Program Chairman: Darrel Mase, Administration 
Building, University Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


Local Arrangements: Dr. Mary Harnett, Board 
Education, 224 East 28th New York 18, 
New York. 
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